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th in thin and than, the sounds of s in sit and is, and the sounds of sh in shoe and
pleasure, and the sounds of tsh in chair, and ;aw did not occur at all___
"By the two hundred and eighty-fourth day (a little pver nine months), the babble
had changed in character. It was softer, less distinct, and more like speech. She had
developed a form of mimicry that often passes for speech. It is called echolalia. To
illustrate, if 'bye-bye' was said to her, she responded with something- similar. But
this was true whether suitable things were being said or not, or whether remarks
were addressed to her or not.*'
The babbling stage must be examined in some detail because one of
the most important features of human learning is involved, that is, prac-
tice essential to the control of speech mechanisms, through the medium
of hearing. It is in this period that circular responses, or what Holt
(1931) calls reflex circles, are established between the sounds uttered and
the responses made. In other words, the sound itself becomes the stimulus
for a like vocal reaction. Kinesthetic sensations return from the speech
organs to continue to stimulate the neuromuscular patterns already op-
erating, but there is added to this the all-important auditory stimulus
which comes from the child's hearing his own voice.
From the outset the child hears himself vocalizing; he also hears an-
other person making sounds; his own sounds and those of others get
linked together; but at first these are probably merely aspects of the
larger linkage of internal experiences of bodily changes and needs and
the total world of visual, tactile, and other sensory-perceptual experiences.
Of course, in all this we must not ignore the maturation of the neuro-
muscular system. Early vocalization is reflexive, but its very practice tends
to fix it in the stimulus-response system and doubtless may itself influence
maturation.
We know from our previous discussion of conditioning that any ran-
dom movement may get linked to a specific response pattern. (See Chap-
ter V.) Applied to speech learning, the principle is particularly important.
Holt (1931, pp. 39-40) remarks:
"It is well known that infants which arc born deaf do not learn to speak even
though their vocal organs be absolutely normal___This is ,because a prerequisite
to the .acquisition of speech is the establishment of reflex paths from the ears to the
vocal organs, such that a sound received at the ears causes the vocal organs reflcxly
to reproduce that sound as closely as their anatomical structure permits. These indis-
pensable reflexes arc established inevitably if the infant's audition is normal. For, as
is well known, its random murmuring, cooing, babbling, and other more strenuous
vocalizations are, during certain of its early months, well-nigh incessant. It .exercises
at random its entire articulable gamut. Now each sound as it is produced stimulates
the child's own auditory apparatus, if this is intact, and each such auditory excitation
finds motor outlet in precisely that set of the vocal organs which has just made that
very sound: and which will now make it again (a reflex circle). Hence the infants
persistent reiteration of any sound which it has made.... So, little by little, if the